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gained. There is reason for hoping, too, that such an answer once
gained to the problem of authority would in the course of time
command the assent of everyone, in the same way that there is
nowadays very little questioning of the proposition that slavery
is a moral evil.     It is for such an answer, then, that we are to seek.
It is reasonable to expect from the age of the Reformation some
help in the discovery of the desired answer, for the question of
authority came to the front more prominently in that age than
at any other point of history, before or since. It is not too much to
say that it was the fundamental issue of the Reformation, although
it was by no means always recognized as such by the leaders of
the various sides, and still less by their uninstructed followers.
The Roman Church had always shown itself able to retain within
its ranks men whose type of piety or religious experience was
different from the normal and orthodox, and even inconsistent
with it; the early monks and the mystics furnish many examples
of this.   Luther was in the first place not a theologian with a
system of Christian belief other than that of the Catholic Church,
but a man who had received a vivid experience of Christ, im-
mediately, as he thought, and not through the usual channels.
If that experience had not involved for him (only half-consciously
at first, as we shall see) a theory of authority in religion which was
at variance with the one received by the Catholic Church, he
would probably not have become a reformer, certainly not a
rebel; and if he had become a reformer, the Church would have
had no difficulty in retaining and using his abundant energy for
its own purposes. Many men with an experience equally vivid and
equally different from the normal, before, during, and after the
time of Luther remained without difficulty within the Church;
many reformers remained within the Church with only slight
difficulty.  Ignatius Loyola, whose religious experience strongly
resembled Luther's, is an outstanding example of both these
statements. But he did not raise the question of authority. Wyclif1
and Hus2 did, and so had to be condemned as violently as possible,
for they had attacked the foundations of the Church.  Luther's
theory of authority involved a similar attack and a similar con-
demnation, and so made him into a rebel.  The same is true of
Zwingli and Calvin: they lacked, of course, Luther's peculiarly
profound religious experience, but they by no means lacked
1 Explicitly in de Veritate Sacrae Scripturae (1,39, et passim] and implicitly in the whole
argument of de Ecclesia> as well as elsewhere.
2 e.g. in his de Ecclesia, which-is almost entirely borrowed from Wyclif ss work of the
same name.